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BY LUTHER TUCKER & CO. in their structure; and that it is not retained by, 


Terms—$2 50 per annum, or does not benefit, and does not form a constituent 
$2 00 if paid in advance. || of, other plants. 


°C All subseriptions must commence with the || py), constituents of every plant must exist in 
jrst number in January or July, and no subscri-| 


ser will be taken for less than six months. | the soil in which it grows, or be derived from the 
">The first and second volumes can be sup- || atmosphere. Davy tells us (and we don’t know 
tied to new subscribers. | of a better authority) that an acre of clover con- 
‘cPDmection oF Letrers.—It is necessary |} tains four bushels of gypsum ; and that some soils 
‘hat all letters be addressed to the publishers, |! are naturally destitute of an adequate supply for 
iuther Tucker § Co. this crop. It would seem to follow, as a necessa- 
ry deduction, and such is our belief, that a fair 
crop of clover cannot be grown upon soils defi- 
‘cient in this material, unless it is artificially 
supplied. Ascommon dung contains a portion 
PLASTER OF PARIS, of gypsum, and as porous sandy soils receive the 
Different Opinions have been expressed by our 1 least dung, or exhaust it the soonest, they are 
orrespondents, in regard to the operation and |} st liable to be deficient in this mineral, while 
tility of Gypsum in agriculture. The opera-| are best adapted, otherwise, to the tap-roots 
jon of this mineral is so imperfectly understood, 1 the clover family. Hence the very apparent 
ind its effects upon the crops and soils to which if. nefits of gypsum upon such soils and such 
tis applied are so variant, that it is not at all i s. Many rich soils contain the needed sup- 
surprising men should differ in their notions (for i of plaster, and its benefits upon such are com- 
nothing certain seems to have been settled) re- || phratively trifling. And the cause of its ineffi- 
pecting it. When we say nothing, however,we || cacy upon wet grounds we suspect to be this, that 
ean to speak comparatively; for there are cer- || the plants to which it serves as a specific food, 
‘in truths in regard to the use of gypsum which | and which we believe are mostly tap-rooted, 
em to be well established,—as } will not grow in such situations.. Our beliefthat 
1. That it does not produce any effect, good or gypsum is of no direct benefit to certain plants, 
ad, in the vicinity of the ocean, or within the | as wheat, rye, timothy, &c. and which, on anal- 
phere of maritime fogs: || ysis are not found to contain it, is the result of 
2. That it does not produce any effect upon wet || personal observation and experience during a 
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ils: || course of years. Yet our opinions in this respect| 


3. That it does benefit the clovers and some other || we know are controverted by experienced men. 
pecies of plants, which are adapted to light soils || It is said, and we are not now disposed to question 
very materially: and || its truth, that plaster is exhausting to the soil. 
4. That its benefits to these are somewhat in |! And is not every crop that yields a profit to the 
ie ratio of the infertility of the soil, or of its de-'| farmer exhausting ? At most, it merely increases 
ciency in vegetable food—a hungry sandy | the quantity of food tothe first crops, and conse- 
oil making the greatest return for its application, |! quently their value, to the prejudice of those 
There are other points, in regard to gypsum, which are to follow. The crops consume all the 
i0re equivocal, on which men differ widely, and | food, but in a shorter period than when plaster 


n which they probably will continue to differ, | is not applied. 


| We suspect that the prejudice against gypsum, 


_I. Does it constitute a specific food for some |! o, any indifference which may have been manifest- 
samilies of plants, as of the clovers for instance, |) oq as to its use in husbandry,has arisen principal- 
‘nd become a necessary constituent in their struc- || jy ¢rom its too indiscriminate application to crops, 
' || and upon a too great dependence upon it, to the 


Lure : 
fe) . _ . ° ! *y* . 
| *. Does it benefit by attracting moisture and || neglect of other sources of fertility: For in what- 
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lonly increases the quantity of clover, this clover 


becomes a source of profit, whether consumed by 
‘cattle, or buried under the soil, and thus contri’ 
‘butes to the fertility and profits of the farm. 
Animal matter, especially when ina dry state 
as bones, horn shavings, hair, &c. is the most 
powerful in its operation, and the most lasting 
jin its benefits, of any manure that is applied to 
ithe soil. It is manure in a concentrated form. 
We speak from much experience. We have 
jused hornpeths and horn shavings from the 
‘comb manufacturer,—fleshings and hair from 
‘the furrier,—and bones from the butchers and 
‘soap boilers, with unvarying success; and feel a 


\confidenee in stating, that they will go twenty 


itimes as far in imparting fertility to the soil as 
the like weight or bulk of common cattle dung 
| Twenty-five bushels of ground or pounded bones, 
or of horn shavings, constitutes a good dressing 
ifor an acre. We have eight or ten loads of 
bones and three or four of horn shavings, already 
collected, to be applied the coming autumn and 
ispring. 

| We should say, in concluding an article which 
ihas been already extended to an unexpected 
length, that those who have been benefitted by 
plaster should continue to apply it, as an auxilia- 
ry to the stable and barn yard: ‘That those who 
have not used it should give it a fair trial, under a 
pretty confident expectation that it will directly 
improve some of their crops, and indirectly all of 
them: and that those who are prejudiced against 
its use, will bear in mind, that the few are more 
| |likely to err than the many, especially in a matter 
involving their personal interest, and that the 
weight of testimony isgreatly,very greatly against 
‘ithem. If these crude remarks shall tend to throw 
‘any new light upon the subject, or to elicit it from 
‘others, we shall felicitate ourselves on having 
rendered to the farming interest an acceptable 
service. B. 


PICK DECAYING FRUIT FROM THE 
TREES. 

Where peaches or nectarines are allowed to rot 
on the trees, the twigs on which they grow, com- 
monly die, and the leaves have the appearance of 
being scalded. This disease occurs when the 
fruit is beginning to ripen, and some trees suffer 
very severely in the loss of their smaller branches. 
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ceded gases from the atmosphere, and impart- |! over other respects we may differ, we fully agree 


ng them to plants, and thereby increasing fer- | with our correspondent “ Plough Jogger,” that! 


: ulity 2 the great and substantial sources of fertility, and, 


“ating the vegetable, as pepper and salt do the || stable and the cattle yard. All animal matter 
‘nimal system, to a more vigorous and healthy | js derived from vegetables; and all that has been) 


e Xercise of its vital functions ? or | a vegetable constitutes the best food for its own! 
€ 4. Does it act as a solvent, accelerating the | species. ‘The dead and the living plant are the 
d ‘ccomposition, or digestion, of the food of vege- || same in their elementary substance, though the 
4 ables, and thereby ultimately impoverishing the || one, endowed with vitality, is advancing to ma- 
4 ont || turity, to subserve the wants of the animal crea- 
4 Each of these theories has its advocates and i tion,—while the other, having served its princi- 
in ‘S opponents. We have not time, at present, to || pal purpose in the economy of nature, is hasten- 
re "Xamine them in detail, but hope ere long to find|! ing to decay, that with more than parental pro- 
a “sure to do so. In the mean time, without/|/ vision it may afford food to its infant progeny. 
in heaning to offer our opinion as the standard of | Gypsum ought not to, and cannot, become a sub- 
ill ‘rrectness, we will not withhold the expression || stituée for dung; but it unquestionably offers a 
g, T our belief, that gypsum constitutes a specific || valuable auxiliary to it, on oll soils and crops 








anure, that is, that it is taken up and retained || coming within the sphere of its influence, If it) 





It is most observable on early varieties, probably 
because they ripen in hotter weather ; for it is evi 
‘dently caused by acrid matter; and where severa! 





"» . . . ‘ | . . . 
3. Does it operate merely as condiment, stim- of the profits of tillage husbandry, are the|/peaches or nectarines grow touching each other, 


if one decays, unless it be removed, the others are 
‘almost sure to perish in succession. If these are 
‘attended to, in time however, the twig may be 
|preserved ; and in ordinary cases, it will require 


‘but a few minutes to go over a tree. 





(<> A geological survey of Maryland is now 
in progress. The gentlemen engaged in this 
duty, have itis affirmed, discovered indications of 
great mineral wealth in Alleghany county, which 
is supposed to contain inexhaustible quanties of 
{ron and Coal. The mineral resources of our 
country have been as yet only partially explored. 
A more perfect and general knowledge of its ge 
ology, will, ina few years to come, open new 
fields for enterprise. 
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THE GENES 


LErrER FROM DAVID tHOMA-. 

A letter from our esteemed friend, of the 25th 
ult. furnishes the following : ' 

The slender branches of the Mountain Ash 
(Sorbus americana) are now bending with the 
weight of their fruit, which makes a brilliant dis- 
play. This beautiful shrub deserves a place in 
every collection. 

I am told that some nurserymen supplv all 
orders for the Mountain Ash, with European 
species, on account of the facility and cheapness 
with which these can be obtained from British 
nurseries; and also on account of the difficulty 
of increasing or procuring the native kinds. This 





difficulty ought not much longer to exist. The 
seeds, if properly managed, grow freely ; and | 
have at this time one hundred seedlings, the re- 
sult of a small experiment to test that opinion. 


Tue European Cornet, (Cornus mascula,) 
has but little claim to beauty except when in 
fruit ; and then its appearance is very fine. The 
berry is dark crimson ; and large for one of this 
genus, being somewhat cylindrical about an inch 
long and nearly three quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter. Itis acid, and was formerly used for 
tarts. The fruit is now ripe. 


Our exotic grapes have suffered much this year 
by mildew. Two years ago, I accidentally dis- 
covered that grapes near the ground were very 
fair,* while bunches on the same vine more than 
one foot high were damaged by this malady. It 
has descended much nearer to the earth however, 
this season (which has been very wet;) and most 
of the sweet water, even when not elevated six 
inches, are worthless. We have a few bunches 
that may ripen, but all these are close to the 
ground. 

I have a young vine of the seedless Corinth, 
now in bearing for the first time. One bunch, 
not a foot high, is all mildewed, while several oth- 
ers lying flat on the ground, are fair. This vari- 
ety with us, however, I expect will not be worth 
cultivating. 

I have some young vines of the Black Orleans, 
trained on the south side of a board fence, with 
fair bunches three feet from the ground ; but gen- 
erally this sort is much damaged. In one case, the 
effect of elevation was very remarkable: In the 
spring a stem had been thrown across the lower 
rail of the trellis, beyond which it bent to the 
ground ; and in this situation the fruit set. On 
both parts of this same stem, which touch the 
ground, the grapes are fair, while the bunches in 
the middle and elevated part, are ruined by mil- 
dew. 

The Red Cotor, Hanstereto, Red Hamburgn, 
&c. are also fine or damaged according to the ele- 
vation; and the same remark will apply, though 
not so closely, to some of our native kinds. The 
Isabella is not quite free from mildew; and the 
Black York Madeira is tinged by it still more, 
but in making layers, such bunches as were 
brought close to the grownd, (of both kinds,) are 
very fair. 

Grapes that rest on the ground ought to be rai- 
sed before they ripen; and in doing it, I think th: 
less we disturb the position of the leaves, the bet- 
ter, as on these the elaboration of the juices in 

zreat measure, depends. Plum trees that prema- 
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turely drop their leaves (as some of them do this 
season,) rarely, if ever, produce good fruit—but 
I am passing frora my subject. 

About three weeks ago, 1 raised some of our 
grapes from the ground, hoping it was too late for 
them to mildew, but it proved otherwise. Had the 
weather continued dry, it would have answered, 
for in some other years, I had observed no mildew 
to occur after the middle of the seventh month. 
I shall now let them remain ull near the time of 
their ripening. 





From my Memorandum Book. 
August 23. Sent John at 3 P. M yesterday, 
to destroy the caterpillars upon my fruit trees, 
which had become numerous and unsightly, with 
my Pickering brush He came in at eleven to- 
day, and told me he had gone through the or 
charas, and destroyed about 500 nests or svebs. 
This is not far from the truth, as the trees num- 








ber nearly 500, and the nests averaged one to 
each tree. The brush is made expressly for the 
purpose, is conical, about eight inches lon 
pering to a point at the apex, and present! 
exterior of short stiff bristles. Being fixed t 
end ofa pole, it is thrust into the caterpillar’s 
and being turned, collects the entire web wj 
inmates, which are then readily separated fom 
the brush and destroyed, ‘T'he brush was recom: 
mended by the late T. Pickering, and cost me 
fifty cents, at Thorbun’s seed-store. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CANAL BOATS. 

It has long been a desideratum to discover a 
method of propelling canal boats, at a greate: 
speed than four miles an hour, without raising a 
wave which wore the canal banks, and increased 
the resistance to the draft. The following extract 
from the London Quarterly Review, which we 
have seen corroborated in another publication, in- 


dicates, that this improvement has been happily 
effected : 


“ Desirable as it was to obtain speed, it was 
soon found that steam was inapplicable for that 
purpose on canals, as the paddl wheels, however 
titted to work above or below the surface, raised 
a wave which destroyed the banks. The same 
injurious effect, though in a less degree, took 
place if the speed of the tracking-horse was ac- 
celerated to five miles an hour ; the pace is there- 
fore usually kept down to four miles an hour, or 
under, and even then a wave is accumulated at 
the bow of the vessel, to the hight of from one 
to two feet, and the resistance thereby occasion- 
ed is found to distress the horses in their endca- 
vors to overcome it. The undulation occasioned 
by this wave is stated to be perceptible at a mile 
distance a-head of a slow-going coal barge. A 
gentleman of the name of Hauston, neither theo- 
rist nor engineer, discovered, by mere accident, a 
complete remedy, not only for this obstruction to 
the speed of the canal boats, but against the in- 
jury done to the banks, He happened to whip 
his horse, attached to a ciz-built boat on the Pais- 
ley canal, to a speed of eight or ten miles an hour, 
at first starting, and observed that the animal was 
able to sustain that speed without difficulty ; that 
the waters continaiel sinooth; that no wave rose 
up at the bow--no ripple on the banks. 

“The experiment, contrary as it was to the 
theory of the resistance er | bodies floating in 
fluids meet with, and which every engineer be- 
lieved to be in the ratio of the square of the velo- 
city, was not lost on the proprietors of the Pais- 
iey canal. Their long and narrow boats, with 
a gern a bottoms, and light draught of wa- 
ter, capable each of carrying one hundred pas- 











cels, have for the last two years passed several 


sengers, with their baveage and other small par-|| =, , ; a)! 
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\times a day between Glasgow and Paisley, a dis- 


fare at the rate of three farthins a mite 
the rate of traveling in the | 


ground w 


it, as a handful of moss. 


plainer in its color, or have less pretensior 
beauty, but it is delightfully fragrant; and jt js, 


Jmuch admired. 
other species of this genus. 

The double Hemerocallis fulva like other do: 
ble flowers, blooms later than the single variety 
and is more worthy of the attention of a florist. 

The tuberose ( Polvanthes twherosa) is a flowe 
of too much loveliness not to have a place in th: 


them, if any such exists. 
may differ in opinion, florists will agree that thes 
are fine plants, with large flowers and consitct 
ble diversity of colors. Some pale red like thes* 
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twelve miles, in one hour and a quarter 
:to the horses, the passenvers paying , 


» just halt 
lverpool rail-road 
The proprietors of the Enclish canal: 
length, somewhat tardily, taken it up 


and we understand it either is, or will be, in full 

operation on the grand junction canal, to the great 

dismay of the projectors of the London and Bij; 
minghaim rail-road.” 





SUMMER FLOWERS, 


[In a letter to the Editors dated the 5i«t ultimo.) 
The following are among the finest of ouy floy 
ers which have come into bloom during this mont) 


virginica as its name implies, is froy 
; but it endures our winters, in the ope, 
ithout injury; except that for better so 
have thrown some light substance oy: 
The leaves are hand 
ing very smooth, but die in autumy 


Mine I procured in 1828, and it has blossom: 


for the first time. No flower can by 


St 


t I should be particularly unwilling to 
scape is a straight rod nearly five fect jy 


length, and it continues in bloom a long time, | 


sandy soil 


Nuttallia pedata is from beyond the Mississ' 
pi, and belongs tothe Mallow Tribe. The flow 
ers form deep cups an inch in diameter, of a fu 


omes up late in the spring, seldom hav. 
than five or six leaves, somewhat divid. 
e larkspur, and arranged along the stew 


near the ground,—the whole energy of the plan! 
being afterwards appropriated tothe production ci 


ches and new flowers, and it continue: 
until checked by severe weather. It’ 
Botanists have discovered tw 


It isa pure white, single and dovble, 


possessed of great fragrance and grows on stalks 
three or four feet in height. 
quires but little trouble to preserve it through (hr 
winter: Take up the roots late in autumn, Wes! 
them clean, dry them, and wrap them in pape! 
and place them in a warm room. In the spring 
plant them in the open border as soon as the war: 


It is tender, but re- 


fully confirmed. 


Hibiscus is an ornamental genus. The sp* 
fic characters of H. palustris and H. moschcu 


more distinct in books than in gardens 
hard to find the dividing line betwee’ 
But though botanists 


} ( wits 
oW on our marshes, some pale red 


a purple center, and some white with & paler 
1 tii 
I have also two kinds of smalier grow’ 


ay be two varieties of another spec! 


red eyes, the petals of one are & 


hly 
Vis. 


color, and the other of a pure and beautiful whl’ 


1s mililaris is a taller plant, with ni 
tris twenty specics are described ia E 


i there which blooms about midsum? 
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[he genus appears to be peeniiar to the warmer 
yy more temperate parts of the United States. At 
yesent we have only ZL. spicata in blossom, 
which on account of its long spike of red purple 
Jowers, is well deserving of a place in the gar- 
len. Itis perfectly hardy, although its tuberous 


oot. resembling a bulb, grows very near the sur-| 


fice of the ground. The flowers first appear on 


‘ae top and descend along the spike. Many oth 
er plants begin to bloom at the base of the spike as 
Digitalis ferruginea and Agave virginica. | 
yave seen no plant which begins in the middle} 


except the teazle (Dipsacus) which first presents|} 
. sing of flowers, and when these fade, two rings, | 
ne ascending and one descending along the capi- 
culum, 

The doubie Convolvulus panduratus has fine 
vhite flowers which appear to good advantage 
when it is trained upward round a post. 

The northern limits of Bignonia radicans, as 
wi indigenous plant, is about the latitude of Phil- 
idelphia, extending westward through many de- 
srees of longitude. It is a climbing shrub, and 
well adapt-d for arbors. Its large trumpet shap- 
.d flowers of a brownish red, grow in clusters at 
he ends of the branches and make a splendid ap 
A variety said to have scarlet flowers 
las been advertised, but on procuring one, I have 
not been able to discover any U‘fference. 

Bignonia grandiflora is from China, and 
vithstands our winters about as well as B. radt- 

ms, that is, a little worsted in some seasons. 
Soth species have leaves very much alike, but] 
here is a great difference in the flowers, the Chi-|| 
nese having shorter tubes with broader segments 


jC arance, 





and paler colors,—a mixture of red and yellow ; 
ut its great panicles suspended from the end of 
ng projecting branches, sometimes supporting a 
 zeu or fifleen of its large flowers at once, make 
It blooms best in the hot 
veather of this month, and ought therefore as well 


i Very fine display. 





; the other kind, to have a warm situation, al-|) 
ough mine is attached to a post in the open} 
order. T know of nothing that can supply the | 
lace of these glorious plants. 

(vothera Lindleyana is a new species lately 
‘o'U from the western coast of America. It is an 
nual, and the most beautiful flower which I have 
yet seen of that genus. Near the circumference, 
it is alight red, fading into white towards the 
cuter, except a large spot of bright red in the 
widdle of each petal. It was named in honor of 
‘uln Lindley, professor of Botany in the London 
‘ Liversity, 





. STEALING FRUIT, 

Chis is a subject upon which “line upon line 
‘.ul precept upon precept,” will be necessary un- 
' the crime shall be considered, as it really is, as 

‘lanous as stealing money or any other proper- 
The Poughkeepsie Journal prefaces the no- 
‘ice of the Buffalo Society for its prevention, pub- 
tol . ‘ ‘ . 
‘ished in this paper on the 3d ult. with the follow- 
‘Ng @ppropriate remarks: 
“ This is a season when the owners of Orchards, 
‘ardens, &c, especially in the neighborhood of 
this and other villages, are greatly annoyed by the 
“epredations of Thieves, Trespassers, &. We 
are glad to learn that one gentleman in this vicini- 
succeeded in detecting the pilferers of his pro- 
tty, and that he promptly had them brought up 
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not regard the taking of fruit, vegetables or me- 
lons, as stealing. ‘They consider it as a kind of 
venial offence, rather implying smartness than 
‘criminality. Itishizh time that this notion was 
exploded, and that those who plunder orchards, 
igardens and corn-fields, were taught that they 
are as guilty of stealing as thouzh they took the 
The 
|| Revised Statutes of this state declare the robbing 
.of orchards, gardeus, &c. to be a misdemeanor,and 
‘punishable by Fine, or Imprisonment, or both, in 
‘the discretion of the Court who try the offienders. 
| We think if a few offenders were sent to jail for 
|30 or 60 days, it would have a salutary effect in 
repressing this annoying species of depredation. 


| 
| owner’s money, horse or other property. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
Of the Monroe County Agricultural Society, on 
Wednesday, October 23, 1833 





Such preparatory measures have been taken as | 
to induceus to hope that the Annual Exhibition of } 


the Monroe Agricultural Society will be very gen- | 
= ‘ : | 
erally attended this fall. At the meeting of the} 


Board of Managers in April, measures were ta- 





ken to raise the necessary funds for the payment || 


of Premiums ; and we cannot doubt but a liberal | 
subscription will be obtained, if proper exertions 
are made by the gentlemen upon whom the duty | 
devolves of circulating subscription papers. The | 
Board have issued a Circular addressed to the. 
Town Directors, annexed to which is a copy of, 
the Constitution of the Suciety and a subscription 
paper. We republish a list of the Town Direc- | 
tors; and hope that if any of them have not re-| 
ceived a copy of the Circular that they will make| 
immediate application for one, to N. Goodsell, | 
Secretary, or at this office, The Directors should | 
also bear in mind, that it is their duty to attend | 
the meeting of the Board of Managers to be hold-| 
en in Rochester, on the last Saturday in Septem-| 
ber inst., when the arrangements for the Exhibi- 
tion will be completed. 


JOURNAL. 


| D’r Sir, 


| 
| 
| 


283 
and Flowering Trees, Shrubs and Plants,—in 
short all articles appertaining to Agriculture, 
Horticulture and domestic manufactures. 

In connection with the above, we publish the 
following letter recently received from L. Jenkins, 
Esq. We can only say, in answer to his inqui- 
ries, that we presume the necessary arrange- 
ments for the Fair will be made at the meeting of 
the Board of Managers on the last Saturday of 
this month, of which due notice will be given: 

Canandaigua, Aug. 24, 1833. 

Dear Sir—lI have had it in contemplation 
| some time to address you, on the subject of the 
|contemplated Fair at Rochester—that through 
\the medium of your very useful paper, timely in- 
| formation may be obtained in regard to the sales 
of Stock. 
| I have some fine animals of the improved breeds 
both cattle and horses, that I propose to send out 
| to sell at the Fair. 
| The object of my inquiry is, to know if an 
| Auctioneer will be provided by the Society to 
sell the animals offered—whether any expense 
attending the sales—at what hour in the day the 
sales are to take place, and if suitable pens will 
be provided for the accommodation of the stock— 
the location, &c., &c. 

Your attention to the above will much oblige, 
Yours very respectfully, 

L. JENKINS. 


A BAT USEFUL:.Y EMPLOYED. 

It was no idle speculation, when we proposed 
to introduce bats into kitchens to devour the ‘lies. 
A friend of ours has since most successfully a- 
vailed himself of the hint. The windows of the 
common sitting room being open, and a candle 
dimly burning, a bat entered ; and passing into 
the entry, the door was immediately closed after 


} 











The following are the Directors for the several | him, which left him in the dark. A candle was 


towns: 

Brighton.—A. A. Hooker, Gideon Cobb, Sam- | 
uel Beckwith. 

Chili—-—Samuel Lacy, George Brown, Allen 
Lacy. 

Clarkson.—Abel Baldwin, John Bowman, 
W ood. 

Gates.—Abelard Reynolds, Warham Whitney, 
—— Potter. 

Greece—G. H. Holden, A. Rowe, John G. 
Crandall. 

Henrietta. —Geo. L. Beckwith, Lyman Haw- 
ley, Stephen Legget. 

Mendon.—Milton Sheldon, Charles Foot, Ja’s 
Smith. . 





burn. 

Parma.—Roswell Atchison, Elias Mather, Si- 
las Leonard. 

Penfield. — Libeas Ross, Abiram Woodhull, 
William W ood. 

Perrinton.-Jeremiah Thompson,Enoch Strong, 
Capt. Eaton. 

Pittsford.—John Armstrong, Samuel Potter, 
Nathan Nye. 

Riga.—Samuel Baldwin, Elihu Church, Eras- 
tus Sprague. 

Rush. —Simeon M. Coe, 
P. Stull. 

Sweden.—Joseph Randall, Abel Root, Samuel 
Sheldon. 

W heatland.—David McVean, John Butterfield, 
Rawson Harman, jr. 





Hadley, John 


A FAIR 
Wiil be held at the same time and place for the 





and punished. Several of them were fined five 
collars each. A strange notion seems to prevail 
"Hong many persons on this subject. They do 





buying, selling and exchanging of Horses, Catile, 
Sheep, and Swine—also domestic manufactured 





Ogden.—W m. Buel, Wm. B. Brown, Col. Col- | 
| 








articles, and choice specimens of Buds, Fruits, 
‘ t 


|| then placed in the ceilar kitchen, so as faintly to 


‘illuminate the stair-case, and in less than two 
/minutes the bat descended into that apartment. 
He was honored with a light for about half an 
hour, during which time he was most actively en- 
gaged among the flies ; and on visiting the kitch- 
en very early in the morning, our informant found 
him wide awake, flying about the room. On 
opening the outer door he escaped, but more than 
one half of the stock of flies had disappeared. He 
will be well received in future, and invited in as 
often as opportunity occurs. 





LARGE PRODUCTS, 

Great Wueat Crop.—The Ontario Reposi- 
|tory says that Mr. Wm. T. Codding, of Bristol, 
Ontario county, cui from a field this season, one 
acre of Wheat, which yielded fifty-one bushels. 
The residue of the field would probably average 
forty bushels to the acre. It is of the velvet ox 
crate kind. 

Superior Oats —The N. E. Farmer states that 
Jacob Smith, of Duxbury, Mass., raised on four- 
fifths of an acre of ground, seventy-fowr bushels 
and three pecks of oats, and that the average 
| hight of the plants at the time of harvest, was five 
|feet four inches. 

Larce Pium.—-We have seen a Plum, from 
the garden of Charles J. Hill of this village, which 
weighed three ounces, which was a@ fraction lar. 
ger than the Allegany Pluins,six of which weigh- 
ed 17 ounces, though no one of them weighed 
quite three ounces 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
LETTER FROM D. BRADLEY, ESQ. 
Messrs. Tucker & Co.—Having for many 
months labored under serious bodily indisposition, 
and not been able to carry my pen with a firm 
hand, I have for that reason, and that only, absent- 
ed myself from the station which I had occupied, 
as a corresponding contributor for the Genesee 
E'armer. Let it not be suspected, that there has 
taken place in my mind any dereliction of zeal for 
the successful career of that journal, or of good 
feeling towards its proprietors, Sure I am, the 
{"armer merits a hundred fold greater patronage 
han it has received. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 








lar subject, I hope they will pardon me for he 
desultory manner in which I write. I ask leav® 


the fact, that there are subjects of great import” 
ance to the agricultural interest, which are expect- 
ed to be presented to the Legislature at the next 
session of that body. The reports of the two le- 
gislative committees on agriculture, favorable to 
petitions presented at the last session, have gone 
out into all the state, and it was expected they 
would elicit much discussion through the medium 
of public journals. Should not the gentlemen who 
write for the agricultural journals, devote a por- 








My health now, though hopefully convalescent, 
is not good; and although I venture to resume my 
pen for the use of the Farmer, yet I can make no 
promise of the like services to be rendered here- 
after by myself. It affords me great satisfaction 
to know, that the Genesee Farmer is not at all 
dependent, for its continuance in existence, and 
successful career, on the slender aid which, under 
any circumstances, I might afford it, nor on that 
ofany other individual. Its onward and success- 
ful march is guaranteed by the well merited pat- 
conage of an enlightened and patriotic communi- 
ty. We have, I am proud to say, in Western 
New-York, a few to say the least, veteran patri- 
ots, such for instance as D. T. whose arm seems 
never to become weary by writing, and whose 
ental resources appear tobe inexhaustible. We 
have our princes of the forest, as Ulmus, Quer- 
cus, &c. They are giants in strength for the use 
of the pen. We have also our thousands, and 
tens of thousands of plough-joggers and plough- 
boys, many of whom, as we have satisfactory 
proof, can manage the pen as well as the pleugh. 
‘The Genesee Farmer, considering the shart time 
it has operated as an experiment, is ably and ad- 
mirably sustained by contributions for its pages. 
The public may rest assured that, while under 
the general supervision of that distinguished schol- 
ar and practical operator, who now conducts its 
editorial department, and while its proprictors 
steadily pursuc their work, that journal will be in 
safe keeping. 

Here, permit me to say that, while Western 
New-York is a happy location for one public 
journal, devoted to agriculture, horticulture, and 
the other rural arts, one is enough. The time is 
not now, it may never come, when two or more 
such journals can operate advantageously, in this 
séction of the country, or any other of equally 
limited extent and population. It has not, I be- 
lieve, been found an easy task to enlist any where 
an amount of patronage sufficient to sustain, in a 
proper manner, even one such journal. More 
than this cannot, at present, be expected of West- 
ern New-York, with the aid of all such tributa- 
cies as may be derived from other states and ter- 
ritories. ‘That an attempt should have been made 
to divide the patronage of the country between 
two agricultural journals, printed at the same 
place, and purporting to have the same objects in 
view, ought, I think, to be regarded as matter of! 
regret. There can be no doubt, that the gene- 


ral interest might be better promoted, by combined 
and concentrated effort. 


As my object in coming, at this time, before the 
veaders of the Farmer, is to show myself, rather 
thag to present to thely consideration any particu- 


'Surely, the subject is of vast importance. 





tion of their attention to the subjects embraced in 
the said reports? Will they not make a free 
and full expression of their own views, in rela- 
tion to those subjects ? 

The committees concur in recommending the 
institution of an agricultural seminary, with an 
appropriation for that purpose of $100,000. Is 
this right? Is the plan suggested altogether un- 
exceptionable ? Are the details of the plan suffi- 


amended ? Where shall the Seminary be located ? 

One of the committees, the other not objecting, 
recammends the establishment of a grand State 
Agricultural Society, with county auxiliaries, 
together with an appropriation for their support 
of $25,000 annually, to be continued twenty 
years, the money to be divided between the coun- 
ties at the ratio of $150 for each representative. 
Will 
not agriculturists who are in the habit of writing, 
promptly come up to the discussion of subjects, in 
which they are so deeply interested ? 











Another subject embraced in one of the reports, 
and certainly meriting the serious attention of far- 
mers, is that of the prevalence and increase of 
Canada Thistles, and other noxious weeds. To 
whatever extent farmers may indulge themselves 
in apathy in regard to such weeds, certain it is 
that, in many parts of this state, their increase is 
alarming, threatening to ruin the agricultural in- 
terest. Now, the question is, can any thing be 
done, by legislative enactments, to afford relief in 
such cases? I[s it the prevailing opinion of farm- 
ers, that an experiment ought to be tried? If so, 
what laws should be passed for the purpose a- 
foresaid ? Should the laws have respect to any 
other weeds than Canada Thistle? What other 
weeds should the laws embrace ? 

It will be seen, that good to an immense a- 
mount, might be done by a free discussion, through 
the medium of public journals, of these, and ma- 











ny other interesting questions. In this way, the 
agricultural community may, in fact, perform 
their own legislation, and do it in a manner far 
better adapted to their interest, and with much 
less expense, than it will be done by a few dele- 
gated gentlemen, many of whom little understand 
the farming interest, and by whom the business 
must necessarily be dispatched in haste. What 
I mean, is, that in this way, good and wholesome 








laws may be devised—the pros and cons of 
questions stated, considered, and settled, and all 





other things done to the hands of the legislature, 
except giving the requisite formalities, and the 
sanctions of law. I recommend it to the corres- 
pondents of the Farmer, and earnestly request 
them to engage in this department of labor. 


DAN BRADLEY. 
Marcellus, August 3tst, 1833, 


Messrs. Editors, to remind your correspondents of 


ciently known to the public? Can the plan be 


September 7, 1833. 





For the Genesee Farmer, 

ON THE CULTURE OF ONIOnNs, 

I have raised onions for several Years in succes 
Sion on the same bed; but I have had none so fin, 
as those of the present season. The kind which 
I have cultivated is called ‘the top onion;’ an; 
my former practice was to keep the ‘sets’ oy,, 
winter and plant them out in the spring, Las: 
fa!t I adopted a different method. Instead of stoy, 
ling them away in the house, I set them oyt j: 
jonce, and found them to winter best in the gar 
iden. Iam satisfied however, that they ought ; 
be well rooted before the approach of severe wes. 
ther ; and this year, I intend to have them in th; 
ground before this note can appear in the Gene 
see Farmer. 

I have planted ‘the top onion’ in clumps, ay 
also at different distances. Those that grey, 
close together, have in no case been so fine g 
those that stood three or four inches apart. Th 
ibulbs in the Aead ought to be always separated be 
fore planting. 








By planting early in autumn, onions wil! | 
\fit for use the neXt season, a month or two soon 
than if planted in the spring,—whcih isa grea! 
;convenience. 

Some have insisted a that rotation of crops 
ought to include onions; while others have be: 
satisfied to sow or plant them, year after year, 
the same ground. In favor of the latter practic 
it may be remarked that onions require a soil rat) 
er different from common vegetables,—tiat is 
say, Shallow but rich; and one piece of ground s 
appropriated can be most conveniently kept | 
‘that state; for as soon as the crop is taken o! 
‘it may be manured, well hoed, raked over, marl: 
led out, and planted again without delay. At 
that such lands do not deteriorate, is evident fro 
the fact that with a very slight dressing, the crop 
have been found successively to increase. Th: 
crop that gained the premium of the Massach 
setts Agricultural Society in 1830, was est 
mated at 657 bushels; and it grew on an acl 
which had been cultivated with onions sever’ 
years. 








‘The top onion’ is only a variety of the com: 
mon kind; and some bear bulbs, some seeds, an! 
occasionally I find one which bears both bulbs an! 
seeds. I destroy the young stems when thet 
lare too many sl.voting up through the patch ; but 
\if they are not destroyed, they will produce to’ 
rable onions. When I gather the crop, I take u; 
all together, separating the onions from the stems 

A Pracricat Garbett. 


For the Genesce Farme’ 
A CHEAP STUMP MACHINE. 
My neighbor W. in Warren Co., has a VC) 
valuable Patent Stump Machine, with which h 
extracts the largest stumps, and places them sic° 
by side so as to form a durable fence. But as li 
Patent Machine costs so much that every far 
mer cannot or will not, procure one, I propose '° 
recommend one of a cheaper and humbler kino, 
which every farmer may have without pay)" 
for a Patent-right—and which he may find use- 
ful in ridding his fields of a great obstruction. 
Procure a white-oak log about 8 or 9 inches 1!) 
diameter, 30 or 40 feet long, let it season for 
year. Having chopped some of the roots of the 
stump preparatory as usual to taking it out, !°Y 











lone end of the log against the side of the stump 
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ind chain it fast with a large log chain,——with 
1 pair of oxen at the other end, stumps of com- | mentioned, I would add quartz. The pebbles, 
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In addition to the conductors of caloric already | For the Genesee Farmer. 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Every one knows that a plant cannot vegetate 


jon size are easily taken out; making the stump | which compose the bottoms of most of our shal- 


‘oelf the fulcrum,and operating in the same man- | low streams, are quartz. This is a powerful con- os the assistance of water, but it is not so 
yer that surgeon’s pullicans do in drawing teeth. || ductor, and, marble excepted, perhaps the most 


generally known that this is the only aliment 
. | _ which the root draws from the earth, and that a 
This experiment is easily made, without any | powerful among our stones; and I presume Ul-/||plant can live and propagate itself without any 


usual or extra expense—and although it is || mus will find that wherever anchor ice is formed, jother pmo than the contact of water and 
jot so powerful as the Patent machine, yet its ||the pebbles will be found to be mostly quartz. I a yo ange sangre » vr aa a 
ower is very far beyond the rail in the hands of would name also ether. The following experi- || subject : Won Helmont planted 7 ie end a 
.man, Which I am surprised to see still in use. = 


Aug. 3d, 1833. 





| ment will show this to be a powerful conductor |, ing xf pounds in a certain ey of earth 
Meapvitte. also. Take a pint tumbler, put some shoe ma-; Covered with sheet lead; he watered for five 
' ker’s wax, or sealing wax,on the bottom, in which || years with distilled water, and at the end of that 


For the Genesee Farmer. ; '| time the tree weighed one hundred and sixty-nine 
‘}set aphial of wether and cork it; then fill the, 4 y 


HAY MAKING. 


| pounds and three ounces, and the earth in which 


|: appears from the extract copied into the Gen- |) tumbler with water, and putting it under an air) it had vegetated was found to have suffered a loss 


ce Farmer at page 182 of the current volume, || PUMP, extract the air, and take out the cork (fo 
, —_—- vn esinning || whi ir is an appara ir 
hat they mow very early in England, beginning | weten anny " “PP drendnenvendes the ee end of two years weighed fourteen pounds more, 
‘o cut their grass for hay “ the last week of May | pump i) and when itis taken out the wether in the} 
or the first week in June;” and the writer says | phial will immediately begin to boil, and be con- 


the carlier it is cut, the better will be the quality | verted into hydrogen gas, and ascend to the top| 


of no more than three ounces. Boyle repeated 
| the same experiment upon a plant which at the 


without the earth in which it had vegetated ha- 


| ving lost any perceptible portion of its weight.— 


CHAPTALL, 


of the hay.” From this rule, the general practice | of the air pump, and the water in the tumbler | Messrs. L. Tucker & Co.—Our friend, the 
f our farmers, differs entirely,—the greater part | Will be immediately converted into ice, so hard | Plough Jogger, seems very confident that plants 
and dry that it may be rubbed over a clean paper | receive their principal nourishment by their roots. 
nded. || without in the least injuring it. In this there is | Lf Mr. Chaptall, Van Helmont and Boyle be cor- 
Such a discrepancy in both principle and prac- || "9 mistake, as Ulmus says. I have seen it my- | rect, he is certainly mistaken. It seems to me 
‘ce, is very remarkable; and Ithink it has not yet | self many times. The ether takes all the calo-| that the willows mentioned above could hardly 
ric from the water, and it is reduced to ice imme-| owe their increase to the distilled water with 
diately. | which they were watered, and the earth appears 
These reasons have satisfied my mind, and I to have lost only three ounces while the tree was 
‘erring the business so long, there is a great sa- ‘think if Ulums will consider them maturely he will gaining 119 pounds. I presume it must have de- 
ine both in the time and in the expense of ma- satisfy his; if not € should be glad if he will give! rived its support and increase chiefly from the at- 


| 
of our hay being made afier wheat harvest is 


, : \| 
cen satisfactorily explained. On a former occa- || 


mn, | showed that hay made from grass fully || 
ripe was more palatable to horses; and by de- | 


‘ing hay. | 
I know of no experiment which has been made || 
test the relative value of early and late made || 
iy. Ido not mean an experiment to test them || 
hemically, but to test them by feeding both kinds 
lternately, in measured quantities to live stock. | 
‘ne of this sort would be the only experiment to 
-hich L would attach any value. 

‘i’o such readers as reside beyond the limits of 
: district, [would say that our meadows which 
leave uncut till after harvest consist of red | 
, timothy, and red top—the first two be- 
wing very ripe, and the last well matured. In 

he wettest parts of our meadows the red fop is a 
ry accommodating grass,—for it will stand 
vith very little damage till some time in the fall, 
vaiting ull all the most urgent business of the 
wn has been completed. It makes excellent hay, 


A FarMer. 


‘ut is Not suitable for dry soils. 





For the Genesce Farmer. 
ANCHOR ICE. 
Messrs. L. Tecker & Co—lI have frequent- 


‘us any better solution of the phenomenon. | 


i by hundreds.” 


Yours, etc. R. M. W. 
Pottcr, Aug. 12, 1833. 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
SNAKE HUNTING. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


mosphere. All animal and vegetable matter are 


_ chiefly composed of carbon. Of this fact we arc 


made sensible, by considering our coalpits, and if 
a piece of flesh be thrown into the fire, it is soon 


reduced to charcoal. Carbon assumes many 


I was amused by the following note in Jesse's | shapes; the finest modification of it is in the dia 
0 ee , © o & ica i . 
Glea MUNES in Natural History § In America it mond. All manures whether animal or vegeta. 
is a spring amusement for the farmers to go in |) ble are chiefly composed ofcarbon. Living vege- 


‘search of snakes hybernizing, when they find | tables are furnished with capillary vessels, which 


them in caves and clefts of rocks, knotted together |' receive this carbon in the shape of carbonic acid 


_ | gas, which being elaborated becomes a part of the 
It would scem that some of our good cousins! cubstance, 


When manures, whether vegetable or 


* re iw . > \ > ice i ° . 
across the water, conclude that America is but 4) animal are decomposed, they are thrown into the 


‘little spot; and that what a company or two of atmosphere in the shape of carbonic acid gas, an: 


adventurers in some age or other has achieved, jecome the food of plants. If then plaster of Pa- 
must be no uncommon business for the civilized | ris can attract this food into the neighborhood of 
inhabitants of this wide spreading continent. It) ine plants, so that the capillary vessels can take it 
probably originates from seeing maps on a small jy and assimilate it, it may operate without 
‘scale without comprehending the vast distances stimulating the earth as a valuable assistant to 
included between the mouth of Hearn’s“river | the farmer, aud in this way I believe it operates 


and Cape Horn. 


The idea that poor land is as good as rich is a 


ai sa .. . £h ers ‘ . 
Is it “a spring amusement for the farmer: to) mistake. If animal and vegetable manures are 


> Pree oe pian tabl ») aw ‘ : 
goin search of snakes hybernizing * I have | chiefly composed of carbon, and are resolved into 


\ noticed Anchor Ice,found in the bottoms of run- || traveled more or less, in nine of the states of this’ (his pas on decomposition, it must be important to 
Republic, and have never known or heard that charge the earth in the neighborhood of plants 
vol. 2, of the Genesee Farmer, aud have endea- || the farmers were in the annual practice of snake) with this vegetable food; and if Plaster of Paris 


ving streams, as mentioned by Ulmus, page 91, | 


ored to account for it in this way: 
1. The natural state of water is ice. When 


t 


has received a certain quantity of caloric 
omes fluid. 


io be good conductors of caloric, among which I 
vould mention marble, ice, iron, and most of the 
metals. 

3. On the bottom of most of our streams will be 
found many stones which are good conductors of 


caloric, The water coming in contact with | 


‘hese, is instantly deprived of its’caloric and be- 
‘comes ice, 

4. Ice is a good conductor,and the water coming 
in contact with it, is again deprived of its calorie 
und dceynulates as mentioned by Ulmus. 


| hunting. 1 have read of snakes being dug Out) will attract or retain it in their neighborhood it 


by quarry-men in 2 torpid state ; and I have | may be a valuable agent, though it have no fer- 


it be- heard of several neighbors collecting together to} tilizin 


g qualities itself. I have been very confi- 


‘watch the egress of rattlesnakes from their den) gent myselt on various subjects, but on mature re- 
2. There are many substances which are shown || but such cases have been considered very rare,| qection and inquiry, have been led to doubt my 
| and only mentioned as Remarkable Occurrences. |, infallivility, and I suspect that the Plough Jogge: 


|| would therefore suggest to the amiable author 


things in this country. A TRravecer. 





|| Horse KILLED By A SNakeE.—A mare belong- 


ing toa Mr. Wedderstrand, of Steubenville, Ohio, 
'died in great agony, after being ili 38 hours. On 
dissection, a snake, of about 18 inches long, was 
‘| found extending along the wind-pipe, with its 
| head penetrated into the animal’s heart. 








|| of that volume, if I could write something to cnhetiiean 
iw his eye, thathe has mistaken the state of 





| 


|on due inquiry avill find that it is very easy to be 


AGRICOLA. 
Potter, August 21st, 1833. 





Otp Burrer.—A gentleman in South Russell 
street, Boston, on examining his well of water, on 
the 12th ult. discovered a box containing several! 
lbs. of butter, which had laid in the well eleven 
years: it was found w be ina good state of pres 
servation. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


In oat-plants such late infection occurs more 
frequently than in oe or wheat, and the whole 
panicle often emerges from its hose to all appear- 
anceina perfectly sound state,or perhaps with only 
a few infected spikets at its base, but the infection 
soon spreads visibly through the whole panicle, 


833: 


—— 


ee 





ane cele 


THE SMUT, OR DUST BRAND. 
The first step towards curing a disease, Is to 
earn its character; the first towards prevention, | 
1s to ascertain its cause. With a view toaid our 


, . ee . . ° . a- 
patrons in obtaining this agent a | and over every part of the plant ; and even when 
tion in regard to the diseases of their crops, We) «10h @ partially infected ear is separated from the 
‘ately gave, from the Penny Magazine, a paper | growing plant, the vegetation and mult:plying of | {t spreads entirely from the seeds, and continual 
on the subject of Pepper Brand, and insert one'|the fungi continue as long as any moisture re-|| cutting will of course prevent these from reach. 
to-day, from the same pen, on the Smut or Dust | ™ains in that portion of the plant which has been | ing maturity; the same operation will also in 


i '|so separated. I once collected and cut off seve-|| time destroy the plant from the root 
y — ich our grain crops are as e , he root. 
rand, ~diseases 7 wh . : ne" P ee | ral such partially infected ears, which I intend to'| No vegetable is endowed with perpetuity ot 
very subject, and which often seriously diminish || preserve as specimens, and for that purpose I laid || existence ; all, like animals, have a period of du- 
their value. These papers cannot fail to be in-| them in brown paper to dry them: they were ac- | ration beyond which they cannot pass, and it is 
teresting to the farmer: for they describe correctly, \|cidentally mislaid, and did not come into my | of course necessary that they should be reprodu- 
in our opinion. the character of these pests, explai | hands again till after a period of six or seven | ced occasionally from the seed, or the species be. 
; psnion, adie arans ~aieaian P Si plain 1 months ; when, on examination, I found that the | comes extinct. We know not how it is with the 
the manner of their propagation, and point to a) whole specimens were consumed by the fungi. | Canada Thistle in respect to its “ length of days.” 
. . ww . . ieee | 
simple and sure remedy for the evils. Although I have not the least doubt that the seeds of the | but plants of a similar form of root, even wit) 
lime has been long used as a preventive of smut, | fungi are shaken out by the wind ; and that even | cultivation, grow but a very few years from the 
¢ h b th lothful many infected ears and plants are thrown on the | same root ; itis plain then, that with the barho- 
many ‘farmers have been either too siothiul, or i- || soil ‘of a field where such diseased plants have | rous usage of being cut down once a month, the 
credulous as to its efficacy, to avail themselves of | been growing, and that the fungi continue grow- | Canada Thistle cannot long sustain itself. Atte; 
its advantages. We think there should be no 





CANADA “heb ogue. 

Notwithstanding the patriotic and praisewor 
thy efforts of some of our acriculturists this de- 
testable weed is increasing, in some sections ot 
the country at least, with alarming rapidity, [ft 
need not be so; if not exterminated itself, it need 
not be allowed thus to exterminate every othe) 
vegetable. Its progress at least may be arrested, 


September 7, | 
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(or fruit,) and which yields the fine flavor, and 


ing and multiplying on the soil, like those on the || each cutting it puts out an abundance of new 
Longer any hesitancy upon the subject, inasmuch Lares — they vag 4 part dl ” soil, from) luxuriant shoots, which must inevitably exhaus! 
yer practice seems every ollie ts, Hates Guied Ww 1 fe the y Commies e ¢ istunguis ned, the root. sul many are too indolent and impro- 
, fear it will prove very difficult to find an ef- vident to pursue this simple measure voluntarily, 
the efficiency of the prescribed antidote. We re- | fectual remedy to prevent, or even to check this | and all legal enactments hitherto have been ip- 
gret that we cannot conveniently insert the ex- destructive disease ; and this fear seems strength- | sufficient to induce thea to it. It should be made 
planatory cuts which were originally published ened by the consideration of the numerous reme-| the duty of every landholder to cut, periodically, 
: : dies suggested by many eminent authors, as well) all growing on his own land, and of the overseer: 
with this article. These two papers, and another |} jn this country as on the continent. That the) of highways to destroy all on the public com- 
which we intend soon to publish, on the subject of | remedies of these authors have failed in producing | mons ; the law should be backed by ap ropriate 
nildew, as recently explained by Professor Lrxp- the desired effects is not surprising to me,for I find | penalties, and officers should be charged with its 
EY, afford some evidence of the aid which science that the most eminent of them not only confound | execution. Until some such uniform and effi- 
’ ree ope two or three distinct diseases, but are totally un-|| cient course is adopted, it is in vain for our fann- 
‘s capable of giving, and which it is in fact ren- |acquainted with the real cause of any of these | ers to hope for any general remedy to the evil, 
dering to practical husbandry. B. ||diseases; for some consider them caused by in- | Destroying them in tow and then a neighbor- 
—_ ‘}sects; some attribute them to blasts of wind; || hood, or on here and there a farm, will never an- 
THE SMUT OR DUST BRAND“IN BARLEY, &c. || Others consider the disease to be a corruption of || swer, as long as seeds from the patches which es- 
“This disease, like the Sinut Balls or Pepper | the sap of the plant. These, and many other)! cape, are wafted on every wind and in every di 
Brand, is occasioned by a very minute parasitic || C4USes equally erroneous, have been advanced ; | rection.—Syracuse Constitutionalist, 
fungus, of the genus uredo, which Persoon (in| but I hope that, if it be admitted that the seeds | 
his Synopsis Methodica Fungorum) notices as||°f the parasitical fungi are the real and only cau-’ From the Amherst Cabine'. 
uredo segetum. It is, however, of a decidedly || 85 of this disease, it will naturally occur to eve- | TO YOUNG HOP GROWERS, 
different species from uredo fetida, which occa-||'Y one, that if the vitality of the seeds of these || The most common fault with hops at the ti 
sions the Smut Balls or Pepper Brand, illustra- || Patasites could be effectually destroyed, the dis-|) 5¢ inspection is their want of saa In mos 
ted in my former paper. ease would be prevented. That the steeping in|)  .9g ‘olen hops are ‘marked down by the in- 
The wredo segetum is distinguished from uredo | lime water destroys the vitality, I have proved by | spector the difficulty lies not so much in a bad 
fetida, not being much more than half the size, | many experiments ; and also that lime water has} qayor as in the nt. of a sufficient quantity o! 
and by being perfectly scentless; while uredo | the same effect upon the seeds of the uredo sege- | that aromatic fragrance cellar tela emt 
fetida is characterised by an extremely offensive |!“m, as it has upon those of uredo feetida, por ihiel i a can cae of sieonniik Gan sal. 
smell. The manner in which uredo segetum acts ||_, | fear that much difficulty will present itself to Hames Ho sty mer, pretenses when rub- 
upon the plants which it attacks is also very dif- the steeping the seed-com effectually, from the | hed in the ober generally accompanied with 
ferent, and the effect much more destructive than ||Sttucture of the seed of barley and oats, the ker- | Irv. chi fy pone Agree: The oe er > oil, whic 
that of uredo fetida which only attacks the grains | 2¢!s of which are so tightly enclosed in the husks, an * T be the last ing th a . . the vars 
in which it vegetates, but seldom bursts ; where- that the lime water cannot readily penetrate, and | tal decit:< endl edd, chal tx Gan ane 
as the wredo segetum not only generally destroys ‘reach the embryo, as in the naked seed kernels of 
the whole ear, but even the leaves and the stem. 
t‘urther, wredo segetum attacks not only barley, 
but wheat and oats; and I have been informed 
that other species of gramminew are subject to 
its attacks, but I have not yet found any such 
specimens. 


{ have ascertained, by repeated experiments of Pepper Brand, would be effectually prevented, 
moculation, that the seed of the fungi of uredo|\®0d perhaps, after repeating the experiments for 


segetum, like that of uredo fatida, is absorbed by the 
roots of the germinating seed-corn, and being so 
extremely minute, is mixed with and propelled by 
the circulating sap, and deposited in almost every 
part, even in the cellular tissue of the heart,where 
these seeds continue to multiply and vegetate rapid- 


ly, as wellas in every part of the plant where there 


remains the least vitality. The whole ear is often 
found entirely destroyed many weeks before the 
individual florets are quite developed, or the sound 
ears emerge fromthe hose. Sometimes, but rarely 
the infection takes place after the parts of fructi- 
‘ication have been formed, and even after fecun- 
lation has taken place ; in that place the pro- 
zress of the disease can easily be observed. The 
germen is generally the first attacked, and found 
partially, or half filled with the funci: then the 
vistils, the stigmas, the anthers ; 
extremely tender filaments appear full of black 


spots, which are occasioned by small clusters of | 


these fungi, which vegetate 
ly that ina few da 
illed, 


and multiply co rapid- 
ys the whole ear is completely 


; and even the! 


wheat and rye; but if some ingenious and unpre- without which the hop is good for nothing, # wt 
i -taaP yous. ‘yt he *“\\there in any considerable quantity. This deti 
‘| judiced practical agricultunist would make experi-|| (. 0 st) and eansenuent delicisncs i 
ments ona large scale, by which every grain of | cn sis ne ene wiles ae salle song. ‘ee 
ste sf 5 ~ s 7 >... || strength and smell, may arise from three causes. 
the seed-corn could be effectually steeped in lime | - & ein , ‘ 
jem 2 EEE | The first 1s picking too early, and before the hop | 
water, I have no doubt but that the diseases of | matured ot ripe. Flops picked as soon as they 
(the Smutor Dust Brand, andthe Smut Balls ov jare vrown are worth nothing. Atthat stage, in- 
| stead of the fruit being saturated with its own Vo 
lla few successive years, these diseases might be| latile oil, as the first sort of hops nee = a 
Stine qatiimtall teen the toad ER oil is only beginning to be elaboratet nen 
Kew, March 3, 1833.”—Pen. Mag. | Sap.. The second causeof the wantof strengi\s 
eet eae ee || ses from over drying. Hops that are perfectly ary 
and mature,and when picked from the poles are 0! 
x ll the first quality, are sometimes dried to seconds 
We extract from the Paris Journal of Useful'| or refuse. In that case the oil is dissipated inthe 
| Sciences for 1832, the following simple mode of'| air by heat. I am satisfied of this, for I have 
preparing Potatoes so as to prevent their sprout- | seen the operation performed in my own hop- 
Ing. For potatoes for sea voyages it may prove | house more than once. I have seen good hop* 
very useful. | dried until the oil was chiefly expelled, and they 
| 0 preserve potatoes for several years, nothing | would rub into chaff and yield but little fragrance. 
|More is necessary than to heat them; that is to| This may be done without burning them, or 4 
isay, to immerse them for afew minutes in hot|change of color. The third cause of weak hops 
‘| water, provided that they be removed before the | may sometimes, though I think rarely, arise from 
iskin is injured—they will in this way be preser- nature. LT saw a few bales last year grown by 
|vec for a long time, without becoming sour or lo- |some of our most judicious and experienced 
'siny their flavor; it will be necessary, however, | planters, which were feeble ; yet, in all probabili- 
ito be very careful to wipe them dry on taking |ty, were picked at the right time and cured in the 
them out of the water. The heat of an oven |best stvle. If in somefew cases the deficiency 0 
will answer as well, if not better than hot water, | strengih arises from causes beyond the control ot 
man, yet generally the planter need not look be- 


'| provided the potatoes are not too dry when put 
| into the oven, so as to break the skin.—.V. York yond himself for the ground work of seconds and 
refuse. If hops be kilned scantily, care si 


| PRESERVATION OF POTATOES, 
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be taken to shovel over the heap once a day for 
afew days, and occasionally to examine them 





door for entrance, also covered with tan, say 
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day for the purpose, and let every thing be d 


that is used about plunging ; or the bulbs will be 





is favorable to the growth of meadow grasses. 
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down at the bottom. In 1832, hops picked thejjliable to perish. Give air at all times in fine mild ——JoA.M. 
second week, i. e. after the 10th of September,|/weather, but allow no wet or frost to enter the sicsacen 10 P. M. 
were better than those of the first week. Hops|jcovering soil: at nights, the lights must always ay" ‘ ye 
may be bad, also, from dirty picking, and various}}be on, and in severe weather closely covered|| ¢|£|2 .| > =|§ | 3 > 
nther causes. In brief, take care not to pick too|}down with mats; but if the rights are mild the|| S|2/3 £ 8 a o = cis -s af 
early nor dry too much, glasses may be tilted, to allow a little air, Bd id auld Mie Sj£ 3] 5 4 
STEPHEN PEABODY. In January, take them out of the frame, wash ‘| zul29 a ge bol palo 45 ” i 
Milford, August 15, 1833. the pots, carry them to the stove for flowering,|} 3\+ >] .9’ ro Sill do. oo ay - fair C 
— and give them regularly a moderate supply ofl} “|3ijlo9'50)| ~ ne oe 50! wi do : 
ICE HOUS. Ss. water, to assist them to flower strong. * thel] jl76l29.50) s a po ” do . 
The New-York American contains directions}| flower stalks advance in growth, tie them to neat||_ - 4 29 '5() ge fir’ Ln a4 Ss do ay 
‘rom one of its subscribers, “as tothe best mode|}green or white sticks; and if treated as above glee 29 35le - err! To 39°45 if do H 
of constructing an ice house that will keep ice}}they will flower beautifully. Crocuses planted|} -|7. "9°65! w oo ao 39 Gi. by vd i 
through the season.” ‘The method suggested is}|four or five in a pot, flower well when treated as|| {hislog'60! wl fair | me an ge 
the one most in use in the neighborhood of Bos-||above. glob 29'60! x Ww mx be 29 60 ae a fe 
Al the : as ee ‘ » ; ° . . pal Pee eel tg Wihled, NE air yy 
tan Fr re it has been made a subject of scientific DUICH BUTTER. 1076 9 60x E do 162129551 w do ih 
! ye : E . 4 ° ah ios 29 SE aa "+ t ' 
Directions.—It must be a tight frame building, Har <yppronnads ging dae eg Setegy erg digs. 4, 16129 15) oo ° Lb “ . = ti 
< probably proceed, in part at least, from the soil]} 1<//°/29,!9's w) rain |/70)/29,09In w] — do fi 
and above round, the four sides of which should a oli y 729 HW) - Senta , 8 
; ‘ee ea ee ._|jand climate, and partly from the breed of cows ;{/13)/*/29,0'n w/ fair |/00/29,20)6 w{ rain fe 
irave an inside lining, fifteen inches apart, the in-/]pu¢ fall. f 1 14|/0129.40 w d ‘e109 35, 8 4S 
a ae oe ; = most of all, from the careful and cleanly man-|} 14)/9/69,20, w 9 = {66)29,30) w | fair 5. 
termediate space filled with tan; the floor, which]| ,¢ : 5172129. 30 slog ar x 
ee ee r in which all the operations of the dairy, re-|| 15)/+|-9,90) w do = }}64/29,35) w do ’ 
should be dry cround, covered with the same ma- wardi . . x: Jon}29 50 d + ale é a 
: , . . garding butter in particular, are conducted in|} L0)?>\-9,2U.n w) cloudy |/i4)29,50\n w do & 
terial to the depth of about fifteen inches ; the at- that count The soil. in all parts of H land 7) -9,65 cw fair 64)29,65|n w do dy 
tic should have a board flooring, with a scuttle ry: \ _sapp ve Diggs. j P.: 
iP 
.- 
ts 


about five to six inches ; over the whole, a good 
light roof, with an entrance to the attic through 
the gable end. 


From the Lansingburgh Gazette. 


Mr. Epitor—I have sent for publication in 
your paper, if you think they merit it, two short 
-xtracts from a late number of the London Horti- 
cultural Register. The first is a plan of M.Saul,for 

LABELS FoR PLants.—Various plans are made 
use of, for fixing the names to different plants ; 
but I think none will be found cheaper and more 
readily obtained, than the following, which may 
te made of waste pieces of tin-plate. The po- 
lish of the tin may be taken off, by applying a 
weak acid, as cream of tartar, or an apple cut 
into, and rubbed upon it. Then with a common 
pen and ink write the name; the ink will sink 


into the pores of the metal ; afterwards run over the same cows when they are lean. 
the writing a little boiled linseed oil, which w.ll 


And though much of the soil is too damp, yet it 
is rich; aud being impregnated with salt, with 
which the herbage is 8 tinged, the cows eat a 
large quantity of the salted herbage with impuni- 
ty, and which, no doubt, enriches the quality of 
the milk. The climate, too, is favorable to the 
growth and health of cows. It has been found 
from experience, that when cows are fed upon 
good natural herbage, the butter is richer, and has 
a finer flavor, than when the same cows are fed 
on clover, turneps, and artificial grasses. The 
cows in Holland give a greater quantity of butter 
in proportion to the quantity of milk. 

The cows of the improved dairy breed in this 
country, that are fed on artificial herbage, give 
more milk and less butter, than the perm, when 
cows are fed on natural pastures. All cows that 
are in good condition always give richer milk than 





20)/°}29,99'g wi do |/72)29,50|s x) do 
21}90)29,00) w do —_'||82/29,50] w do 
22)74/29,05) g do |/st (29,60) 
23]7:/29,69) x do |\6529.65|n e| fair 
24/74)29,79 ~ ec] do ||65}29,65) do 
25) 75]29,00) do v0)}29,55) w do 
26]48}29,50, rain ||70/29,35| w | do 
27|/2)29,19 55}29,40) w | cloudy 
saf¥st24 50 fair ||56/29,60) w 
29} 4/29, 60 do ||54)29,50} w | do 
3.)/90) 29,65 do 64/29,50) w 

cloudy ''72)/29,40! w do 


3170'29,40) w 
Means, therm. 76. 68°—bar. 29. 49—rain 2 incl: 
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BEAUTIFUL WHEAT. 
Dr. Hosack sent us a few days ago, a sample 
of wheat grown on his farm at Hyde Park, the 





The superior quality of the butter proceeds more 


prevent its being defaced. If the name is ever from - a and a manner in — hy 
required to be taken out again, it may speedily||™2"Wactured than any other cause. The milk, 


be done, by plunging the label into a strong acid, 


when drawn from the cows, if butter is to be 


which will clean off both the ink and oil. The —_ a Into nes at as ag hogy 
labels may be clipped to any pattern, and stuck ]]C!8005: TO Cool, In a Wen eee 


pon a stick, or hung upon the side of the pot. 


twelve, eighteen or twenty-four hours. The cream 


iC The second article is F. F. Ashford’s is either floated over the sides of the coolers, or ta- 


: . ken off with a skimming-dish and stored in a jar,|| ‘ul, affording promise of a most bountiful crop. i} 
pli § 2 wer Inj : fed, opt i : 
6 ee ban till as much is collected as may be convenient tol} The field is said to have contained 50 acres—and Wt 

Foren . Resne.--Mesl » in October take our be churned at one time. And to prevent decom-|| W° have heard more than one gentleman, accus- +h 
bulbs. a0 ; Aantal Tulips Hyacinths &e. hav-|j Position of the cream, it is stirred about once or tomed in former years to observe the Barley fields ith 
bd « , « 4 . . 5] d , ’ . 


ng previously provided a quantity of mold, com- twice every day with a wooden spattle. The 


pose d of 


’ f which is moved by a gin, turned by a horse.||0f Dr. H.’s as decidedly the best field of Barley 
° re M > - ed oO y @1 ’ y > . } 
ace o barrowsful of well decomposed hot-b Two hours are generally allowed for the churn- they had ever seen.— Poughkeepsie Journal. 
Oe be ' ing process. When the cream is too cold, it is Tas We 
fn ee ee 4 warmed by throwing some hot water into the Rlehymry magne gg ae eg it 
One quarter of'a barrowful of fine sand. These||©2urn, to bring it to about 70 or 75 degrees of] below = ; “b ve * Sage . ~ " pe il ii 
ue he “ roe h “ vty mixed together ;||t™mperature of Fahrenheit’s scale, The butter, ae, ~ pea dot po shiemtag pointe nl 7 wl A 
thes Se or, = ‘when taken out of the churn, is placed in cold||©¢ % notice a new kind of preserve, prepared by Hf! 
then lay the compost in an open shed, to dry a Wk j «||the landlady from the common tomato. Its fla- 18 
eehe 8S - 7 7 -|| water, and the milk is carefully washed out of it ; * 
little before using. About the second week in aa Bey Ae “ated vor was remarkably rich and fine, so much so, hy 
October, put the bulbs in the above soil, in pots by kneading it with the hand or skimming-dish, shoe t enenkadnndl tn iauien katntienanateiiess Me 
wea Sw On ‘tl . aeanacias ait tie bulb. Fill |i renewed changes of water. he butter is iti Wiee in oe ~ inquire ype =e ) 
all i sate nth soil pede shake it down, but do|{then salted with the finest salt, which requires to 8 . oe ioe ty _ ae on oo jy ipa f 
ee eee a ee oe ; be minutely mixed with the butter.-London Quar-||*#Ken when nearly ripe, and prepared h . b 


not press it with the hand before commencing to 
plant the roots; then lay some clear sand on the) 
soil in the middle of the pot, and placing the; 


bulb on the sand, gently press it down till within 


half aninch of the top. Care must be taken not) 
to press with sufficient violence to injure the bulb, The 


et it must be left firm in the pot; for o1 


\ 
these two things much depends with regard to 
> 
. 


iclr growing freely. 
(After they are potted, and named or number 


cream is churned in an upright churn, the staff 








lerly Journal of Agriculture. 





To Farren Hoes.—Shut them up, the fore 
part of September; feed them with dry peas, or 
com; give them raw potatoes, but no drink. 
grain creates an inward fever; the anima! 
‘being uneasy from thirst, will chew the potatoes 
\fine, eat them slow, and get the substance of 
| them as if boiled. This has been my practice 


»!! 


present season, which all who have seen it, pro- 
nounce the finest they have ever seen. It is ot 
the variety known as the white flint Wheat, and 
is said to reach the extraordinary weight of sixty- 
siz pounds to the bushel. We understand the 
yield was thirty bushels per acre. We have fre- 
quently during the season heard Dr. Hosack’s 
field of Barley spoken of as uncommonly beauti- 


of old England, and for some years past to notice 
such as are usually grown in this country, speak 





al manner of other preserves, with sugar and mo- 
lasses. — Northumberland, ( Pa.) Public Aspect. 





For tHe Lapies.—By passing a cake of white 
soap for a few times over a piece of glazed calico 
or other stiffened cloth, the needle will penetrate 
with the same facility as through any kind of 
work. This wili save the destruction of needles 
and loss of time. 
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‘ : ifor vears past. I give them first as much grain * “7 | E 
cd, place them in a cucumber or melon frame, |. Sow ell eat: and after that. each imeatarin tate rochester yt ites Current. * 
prepared after the following manner :—Take out |") - frene bitte Gas ts of potatoes per Wy Set, por DG. oS ge “8 00 
i a ‘J t rb ‘d po * tw et at ! will eat from s iX to cient quar 5 oO po a ot s Pp I Flour per bri. 5 00 Lard ewt. i 00 
he soil, and lay on the old bed about two day. Brother farmers, do not dispute me till you : : 


1 : : 4 » 5a7 0 
thick of fine ashes, level and make them_pretiy'| Pork, mess, bri. 1 00 | Cheese do vai “0 








“ ; ; have tried it yourselves, for I know it is so.— . ; Iia}- 
solid, on the top of this lay a quantity of sifted |'\, att Rat do prime do 11-00 a : os a 
ashes, in which plunge the pots, making the ash- oer ae 7 - ced Pees oe a : ; ac cwt "3 a 
Psnes firm about the pots as possible. After this , i Th e ee *, Mw ats ad U0 bs > ~ aie « 

ae eaches are selling in Boston at $6 perlic . saris ; 
is finished, cover the whole to the depth of 8 or 10 {iGPeaches are selling 1 salle per! Corn 63 | Peaals, i5a4 00 





‘Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 Oo 


° ; : 1 lLoweha 
mehes , rw aq i rays c 1 ose aary i bushel, ae = ¢ 
with dry light soil. Always cho iry | iilew 5056 | Sole Leather, 19a22 0g 
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Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the first 
So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses 


THE tiARVEST HOME. 
fruits of all thine increase ; 


shall burst out with new wine.—Proverbs. 


Shout, reapers, shout your ‘ harvest home,’ 
Shout praises to the glorious Lord, 

Who pour’d the rain, who warm’d the sun, 
Whose bounty has our garners stor’d. 


He batle the Spring with zephyr breath 
Blow mildly o’er each frozen glade, 
Till bursting from the bonds of death 
Up rose the green and spiky blade. 


In vernal showers His goodness flow’d 
On every hill, on a plain ; 

His providential care bestowed 

The early and the latter rain. 


He beckon’d to the farthest south, 

And called young Summer into birth, 
"Then crown’d with blessings sent her forth 
To shine upon the gladdened earth. 


And bade beneath her genial heat, 
The soil her varied riches yield, 
That man might from his labors reap 
The income ofeach fruitful field. 


And next, as onward roll’d the year, 
Brown Autumn, with her plenteous horn, 
Shook from her lap the ripen’d ear, 

‘The bearded grain, and yellow corn. 


And when by fruitful increase spent, 
The land from labor sought repose ; 
Old IVinte: from the North He sent 
To wrap her in his hoary snows. 


And bade him in his icy chain 

Bind earth and air, and field and flood 
Till balmy Spring should breathe again 
Her fragrance o’er each flower and bud. 


Thus all the seasons in their turn 

At His command their treasures pour, 
‘That man with grateful heart might learn 
The bounteous Giver to adore. 


Then turn each eye, and bend each knee, 
In praise to heaven’s eternal throne, 
While every heart swells gratefully 


ON THE CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


The cause or causes of the usual failure o 
wheat crops in New England, especially in lands 
which have been some years under cultivation, 
have been topics of discussion in this and other 
agricultural papers, without much coincidence of 
opinion. e have long since expressed our be- 
lief that lime was an indispensable substance with- 
out which wheat cannot be brought to perfection ; 
and will here assign some of the reasons for our 
belief. 

Mr. John Young, of Nova Scotia, a very in- 
genious writer, and a practical as well as scientific 
agriculturist, in an able work entitled “ Letters of 
Agricola,” says “‘it is a fact that lime is indispensa- 
| ble to the production of superior wheat crops. The 
Rye lands of Hertfordshire, [England,] which 
were reported by Dr. Beale, in the year 1786, as 
incapable of producing wheat, have been so much 
fertilized by the subsequent introduction of this 
fossil manure as to be successfully applied to the 

crowth of that and every other grain. This and 
| similar effects may be referable in part to the sub- 
serviency of this earth tothe more perfect forma- 
tion of the vegetable structure ; for we know that 
birds, if confined to a cage, will lay eggs with 
soft shells. So wheat may labor under some a- 











lime comes within reachof its roots. 

In “ Anderson’s Recreations,’ a work highly 
esteemed in Europe, the following passage oc- 
curs : 

“ T had a field of good arable land, a mellow 
loam in Aberdeenshire, which had been long in 
culture, often dressed with animal and vegetable 
}manures, and was of course endowed with a con- 
isiderable degree of fertility ; but being full of 
| weeds, it was subjected to a thorough summer 
‘fallow in order to get rid of those and bring it to 
'| proper tilth in other respects ; and as limeis found 
|to be an active manure in that district, it had a 
| moderate dressing of lime put upon it, and some 
idung at the same time. The whole field was 
sown with wheat at the proper season, which 








Thanksgiving for your harvest home. 


Andas yeraise your gladsome voice, 
And higher grows the solemn tone, 
Oh! let your thankful hearts rejoice 
To the glad shout of harvest home. 


——__ —| ———————— ——————————— 





ST. JOHNSWORT. 

The following extract of a letter, dated Bridge- 
port, New-Jersey, Aug. 3, 1833, published in the 
U. S. Gazette, adds another proof to the deleteri- 
ous effects of this noxious weed : 

I left Camden a few days since, where I had 
my horse at livery, and had proceeded so far 
as the first watering place, when I made a discov- 
ery that started me. My horse—a favorite, noble 
fellow—presented an appearance about the head 
that strongly reminded me of the bloody knobs of 
the pugilists who beat each other’s heads into a 
jelly as a matter of science. His face was appa- 
rently bruised shockingly, the skin all off, and as 
redas a boiled lobster. My excessive agitation 
and alarm was somewhat moderated when able 
to understand the matter. It appears he must 
have been eating new hay, in which was mixed 
some leaves of that vile plant known as St. John’s 
Wort, and wherever that comes in contact with 
the white hair and skin of a horse, it acts like poi- 
son, making it as rawas would aqua fortis, while 
that portion of the hair and skin which partakes 
of any other color than white is entirely exempt. 

Of this strange fact I had often heard, but nev- 
er before saw it manifested. It wasan offensive 
sight tothe merciful master of the nobleanimal ; to 
see him throwing his head up,with his honest face 
like a raw beef steak, broiling over hot Jersey 
sand and beneath a scorching sun; it was too 
much. It would be some consolation to witness 
a change of color, and this was immediately effect- 
ed by a thorough basting with sturgeon ‘oil and 
gunpowder, said to be a_ sovereign remedy; a 
fact I mention for the information of those who 
may happento have their horses stripped of that 


sprang up equally thick on every part of it. For 
|| some time no difference was perceivable in the ap 
| pearance of the crop over the whole; by and bye 


of the field, which by accident had not had any 
|lime put upon it, became pale and sickly. While 
|the crop in other parts of the field advanced lux- 
uriantly, it dwindled in this particular patch more 
and more, till towards the beginning of May, the 
whole had died quite out,and not one stalk of 
wheat was to be found upon it, though the weeds 
in consequence of the richness of the soil at that 
time grew there with extreme luxuriance. Per- 
haps the proportion of calcareous matter did not 
in this case amount to more than one thousandth 
part of the whole, yet the qualities of this soil 
were thereby totally altered, insomuch that though 
before the application of that dressing, the soil 
was incapable of producing wheat at all, it was 
found at all times after that period, well adapted 
for the raising of that crop. Nature has formed 
many soils with a similar proportion of calcareous 
matter blended imperceptibly in them over large 
districts of land.”* 

By this article it appears that small quantities 
of lime will produce a permanently beneficial ef- 
fect, if applied to land which is destituie of that 


| | it was observed that the wheat on asinall portion 
| 


nalogous imperfection, unless the carbonate of 
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manures best calculated for wheat are animal 
matters and lime. The former has a direct indie 
ence in supplying that essential constituent t 
wheaten flour, gluten ; and the latter azote anq 
lime, both actually found in the straw of wheat. 
At all events, it is cerain that wheat will yo, 
thrive in any soil that does not contain lime, I 
this Sir H. Davy, Chaptall,Professor Thaer, an, 
Grisenthwaite, fully agree.” _ 
There are other crops besides that of wheat +, 
which lime would be indispensable. Dicksoy 

‘armer’s Companion states, that “it is obseryo, 
that the common pea, whether white or ray 
cannot be reared to perfection in any field whic, 
has not been either naturally or artificially im. 
pregnated with some calcareous matter, But jt j. 
remarkable, that a soil that could scarcely ha; 
brought one pea to perfection, although rich) 
manured with dung, from their running too mye), 
to haulm, and after blossoming dying away wit). 
out becoming ripe, if it has had lime applied up. 
on it, is capable, when properly prepared in ot}; 
respects, of | ma plentiful crops of pea: 
ever afterwards.” 

It may, perhaps,ebe asked, why new lands, « 
lands recently cleared from their native wood 
will at first produce good crops of wheat, but a: 
ter having been cultivated for some years, thoug 
made rich with barn-yard manure, will lose the: 
power of producing that grain. To this it ma 
be answered, that perhaps the soil originally con 
tained small quantities of lime which became ey- 
hausted by tllage; and, perhaps, the ashe: 
which were left m clearing, might, by yieldin: 
potash, present a substitute for lime, ~~ 

From the preceding we think it appare: 
that lime, or some other alkali, is indispensal) 
for the culture of wheat; but the use of anime 
manure for wheat crops involves another question, 
which we hope to discuss hereafter.—™. E. Far. 





Tue Treru.—A person cannot be to: 
careful of his teeth, for much of his comfo: 
depends upon atiention to their cleanliness 
Care ought to be taken that no grit bein an 
composition that he may use. Charcoa 
however useful, ought to be used with cau 
tion, for even the finest contains sharp edz 
es, Which by friction will wear away th 
outer coat, and produce speedy decay.- 
Filing is very injurious; remove thie ov' 
ward shell, and acids will, with ease, be ei 
abled to act upon and corrode the teeth. 
Avoid purchasing all compositions for beat 
tilying and whitening the teeth ; they are 
general composed of deleterious substance: 
1 know a lady who made use of magnesia 
her teeth were excessively white ; but betor 
she arrived at thirty, her front teeth had de 
cayed. Another used lime, and was n0 
more successful. Water, with a few drop* 
of the tincture of myrrh, will be found ade 
quate. ‘The too frequent use of acids 1s th 
principal cause of the loss of teeth. Myr 
will cause the gums to adhere closely to the 
tooth, and will therefore act as a preserva 
tive. ‘here is great connection betwee 
the stomach and the teeth ; if care is not 











part of the whole mold within reach of the roots! 
‘of the plants commonly cultivated, would not be) 
a dear dressing even in Massachusetts ; yet that’ 
small quantity was found by Dr. Anderson to be. 
sufficient to effect such a change in the constitu-, 
tion of a soil as toenable it to produce good wheat 
jthough previous to its application it would not ri- 
}pen a single stalk. Larger quantities, however, 
would probably prove beneficial. English far- 
‘mers apply from 60 to 400 bushels to the acre, as 
‘itmeasures when fresh from the klin. 

Dr. Darwin, in Phytologia, states that “the 
wheat produced after land has been much limed 
is believed to be thinner skinned, and to produce 
more good meal than any other wheat, and to 
make better bread.” Loudon observes, “ The 











necessary article—a hide, 





kind of earth. A quantity equal to one thousandth!) 


|dollars for the purchase of periodieal p¥ 


ken that the digestive organs be kept in ©' 
der, the nerve of the tooth may be easily "' 
ritated, and cause great pain. ae 

Salt dissolved in vinegar, and held in tir 
mouth will relieve the severest pain, If t° 
stomach be not the cause. A morbid sto 
ach will generate both tooth and ear ache 
— People’s Mag. 


The Congress of the United States % 
Mexico have appropriated thirty thousal™ 





to 


lications—all of which are of course : 


be imported from foreign countries. E 
bill, as passed by the house of Represe? 
tatives, appropriated $25,000; but on bein? 


‘increased by the Senate, was adopted wi" 





* Anderson’s Recreations, vol. i.p. 16. 


itheir amendment. 





